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| A Pamphlet has been publiſhed in England, 
under the Title of © A Memorial to the Sove- 


reigns of Europe, on the preſent State of Affairs, 
between the old and the new World.” It is faid 


to have been written by Governor P—— 1: and 
there are ſo many quaint words, and dark. * 
en L wich ſo many good thoughts 


B and 


ER" 3 
and ſo much knowledge of America, that it hemp 
worth tranſlating. 

The Memorialiſt ſets out, with obſerving, very 
juſtly, that at the end of the laſt war, a new 
iyſtem was begun, both political and commercial, 
which is now completely formed: that the ſpirit 
of commerce has become a leading power : that 
at that time, the centre of this ſyſtem was Great 
Britain, whole .government,, had it been -wiſe, 
might have preſerved the advantage of continuing 
the centre both of the commerce and politics of 
the world: but being unwiſe, they diſturbed the 
courſe of things. Not only have they loſt, for 
ever, that dominion, which they had and might 
have holden, bur the ternal parts of the empire 
are, one after another, falling off; and it will be 
again reduced to its inſular exiſtence, 

On the other hand, this new ſyſtem of power, 
moving round its own proper centre, which is 
America, has diſſolved all the forces ſent againſt 
it, by the Engliſh, and has formed natural connec- 
tions, with France and Spain, and other countries. 
Founded in nature, it is growing, by accelerated 
motions, into a great and powerful empire. It 
has taken its equal ſlation among che nations of 
the eatth. Video ſolem orientem in occidente. The 
Coogreſs of the United States of North, America 
is a new primary planet, which, taking i its courſe 
in its. own orbit, muſt have an effect upon the 
orbit of every _ N and ſhift the common 


ccntre 
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centre of gravity of the whole ſyſtem of the Eu- 


ropean world. They are, de fails, n | 


power, and muſt be ſo, de jure. 

The politicians of Europe may reaſon, and the 
powers of Europe may either negociate or fight; but 
ſuch reaſonings, negotiations, and wars, will have 
no conſequence either on the Right or on the Fact. 
It would be juſt as wiſe to fight or negotiate for 
the dominion of the moon, which is common to 
them all; and all may profit of her reffected light. 
The independence of America is as fixed as fate. 
She is miſtreſs of her own fortune; knows that ſhe 
is ſo; and will manage that power which ſhe feels 


herſelf poſſeſſed of, to eftabliſh th own ſyſtero, 
and change that of Europe. 


— — 


If the powers of Europe will ſee the ſtate ok 


things, and act accordingly, the lives of thouſands 


may be ſpared, the happineſs of millions ſecured, 
and the peace of the world preſerved : if not, 


they will be plunged into a ſea of blood. The 


war, which is almoſt gorged, between Britain and 
America, will extend itſelf to all the maritime 
powers, and moſt probably afterwards to all the 
inland powers, and like the thirty years war of the 
fixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, will not end, 
but by a general re ſettlement of intereits, ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the new ſyſtem, which 
has taken place. Why may not all this be done, 


by a Congreſs, of all nations, befare, as well as 
after the war? 


* =. , 9 
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The final ſettlement of power, at a Peace, is 
never. in proportion to the ſucceſs of arms. It 
depends upon the interpoſition of parties, who 
have not meddled in the war, but who come to 
the treaty of peace, brought forward by intrigue, 
by the aid of jealouſy, and counteract by W 3 771 
tion the envied effects of arms. ä 

The Britons bave forced the preſent ſyſtem in 
to eſtabliſhment, before its natural ſcaſon. They 
might have ſecured the attachment of the Planta- 
tions for years to come: but it was a principal 
part of the plan of the confidential counſellors, 
in a general reformation. of the king's govern- 
ment, to reform the conſtitutions of America. 
They were informed it would lead to war, but 
they thought it would be a good meaſure to force 
the Americans to arms. Conqueſt of which they 
were ſure, would give them the right of giving 
what conſtitutions they thought fit, ſuch as that 
of Quebec, little forcſeeing what a war it would 
prove, and ſtill leſs ſuſpecting, that France and. 
Spain, and all the reſt of the world, would inter- 

e. 

None of the powers of Europe, and few 1 
moſt knowing politicians have conſidered, what 
effect this revolution will have on * general 
ſyſtem of Europe.* 


| One 
* Here it mould ſcem Governor P———| is miſtaken. 
22 power in Europe, and every great Politician in Europe, 
thoſe in Great Britain, have thoroughly digeſted this 
„ 
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One thing is certain, that on whatever ground 
the war between Great Britain and Bourbon be- 
gan, whatever courſe it may take, during what- 
ever length of time they may continue it, to their 
mutual deſtruction, the Americans will never be- 
long to either federe ineguali. The powers of 
Europe who will become parties, before theſe - 
affairs ſhall have been brought to the iſſue will 
concur, in no other ſettlement, than that theſe 
ſtates are an independent ſovereign power, hold- 

ing a free commerce equally with all, | 

In order to ſhew how theſe matters will nally 
be ſettled, he propoſes to lay before the Sove- 
reigns a view of Europe and America, and point 
out, what will be the natural effects of the ſepa- 
ration of them, and of the independence of Ame- 
rica, upon the commercial and political ſtate of 
Europe; and finally, to ſhew how the preſent 
crifis may be, by wiſdom and benevolence, 
wrought into the greateſt bleſſing of peace, li- 
berry — W which the world hath * 
ſeen. 

Be ches n to compare the 0d ey new 
world, in point of Spirit, Magnitude, and Power. 
In meaſuring the magnitude of States too much 
is commonly aſcribed to extent of country and 
fertility of foil. That extent of dominion which 
is moſt capable of a ſyſtematical connection and 
communication has the moſt natural greatneſs, 
The three other parts of the world are naturally 


ſeparated 


660 
ſeparated from each other, and although, once 
under the dominion of the Romans, as this was 
an unnatural exertion, beyond the reſources of 
human nature, it ſoon diſſolved, and they ſepa- 
rated. Europe, Aſia and Africa are not only 
ſeparated by their local poſitions, but are inhabited 
by diſtinct ſpecics of the human Being. North 
and South America are, in ike manner, naturally 
divided. North America is poſſeſſed by Engliſh- 
men, and this natural circumſtance forms this di- 
viſion of America into one great Society, the baſis 
of à great Dominion. There is no where in Eu- 
rope ſo great and combined an intereſt, commu- 
nicating through ſo large a territory, as that in 
North America. The northern and ſouthern 
parts of Europe are poſſeſſed by different nations, 
actuated by different ſovereignties and ſyſtems. 
Their intercourſe is interrupted: they are at per- 

al variance. Intercourſe is difficult over land 
and by fea. They are cut off by intervening na- 


tions. On the contrary, when North America is 


examined, we find every thing united in it, which 
forms'greatneſs. The nature of the coaſt and the 
winds render communication by navigation per- 
petual. The rivers open an inland navigation 


which carries on a circulation through the whole. 


The country, thus united, and one part of it 


communicating ' with another, by its extent of 
territory, and variety of climates, produces all 


that nature requires, that. luxury loves, or that 
* power 


(2) | 
power can Employ. All theſe things, which the 
nations of Europe, under every difficulty that a 
defect of natural communication, under every ob- 
ſtruction, that a perverſe, artificial ſyſtem throw in 


their way, barter for, are in North America poſ- 
ſeſſed, with an uninterrupted natural communica- 
ton, an unobſtructed navigation and an univerſal 
freedom of commerce, by. one nation. The naval 
ſtores, Timber, Hemp, Fiſheries, and Salt Pro- 
viſions of the North; the Tobacco, Rice, Cot- 


Reſin, and Tar of the, South form; a xeciproca- 
tion of wants, and, ſupplies. , The Cora, Flour, 
pr ther Puig &c. of che middle ſtates, fill up 
the communication and complete irs ſyſtem. They 
unite thoſe. parts, which, were before connected, 
and organize the ſeveral parts into one Whole. 
Civilization, next to union of ſy ſtem and com- 
munication of parts conſtitute (what Lord Bucas 
calls) the amplitude and growth, of State. The 
civilzation of America may be compared to that 
of Evrope:,, Ic is ſuperior, to that of Europe, 
A rchitecture, Painting. N Statuary „Poetry, Orato- 
ry, and the mechanic Arts are not ſo well under- 
ſtood and praftiled ; nor are the Sciences (thoſe 
of Government and Policy particularly) fo leata- 
<dly maſtered | by. any individual in America, as 
they are by ſome, in Europe, But, Arts, Sciences, 
Agriculture, Manutactures, Government, Policy, 
War and Commerce ate bettet underſtood. bx 
o the 


, 
+3 
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top, Silk, Indigo, Fruits, ang perhaps Wines, 


ignorance. The patronage of the laſt was 'the 


(8) 
the colletive body of the people in America than 
they are in Europe, or any nation in it. And 
this is the only way of ſtating the compariſon of 
Civilization, and in this reſpect America is infi- 
_— farther removed: {Four 6 than Eu- 
rope. „ le 
- When the ſpirit of Civilization began firſt in 
Europe, after the barbarvus ages of the northern 
invaders, the Clergy were the blind leaders to 
Light, and the feudat' Lords the Patrons of 


Liberty. What Knowledge | What Liberty !- the 
inſtruction of the firſt was more pernicious than 


benevolence of the Grazier who fattens his cattle 
ſor the profit- of their hides and tallow. The 
people held their knowledge, as they did their 
lands, by a ſervile tenure, which did not permit 
them to uſe it as their own. — greet 
of Civilization i m Europe 4 110 08 ct 

Tbe firſt movement of Civilization is the ap- 


— labour to the culture of the earth, in 


order to raiſe that ſupply of food which is ne- 
ceſſary for men in ſociety. The application of 
labour co Architecture, Cloathing, Took and In- 
ſtruments is concomitant with this. Markets, in 
which-a reciprocation of wants and ſurpluſſes is 
accompliſhed, ſucceed. Hence ariſe by a farther 
improvement Artificers and Manufacturers: and, 
in ſucceſſion, a ſurplus is created beyond what is 
** by the individuals or by the commu- 


* " nity, 
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(9) | 
nity; which produces commerce, by exchanging this 
ſurplus either for articles of conveniency, or for 
enjoyment, which the country does not produce. By 
the violence of the military ſpirit,” under which 
Europe as a ſecond time peopled, the inhabi- 
tants were divided into two claſſes, Warriors and 


: Slaves. Agriculture. was conducted by the latter; 
vretches annexed to, not owners of the ſoil; de- 


graded animals I cattle | property] not proprietors! 
They had no intereſt either in their own reaſon, their 
labour, or their time. They had neither knowledge, 
nor motive to make an effort of improvement. 
Improvement in Agriculture was, therefore, during 
many hundred years, ata ſtand. Although in ſome 
countries of Europe it may ſeem at preſent pro- 
greſſive, it is ſo ſlow, that, for ages, it can have 
no great effect, except perhaps in England, yet 
even here the farmer is abſurdly and cruelly op- 
preſſed. Manufactures, or the labour of men, 
in wood, iron, ſtone; ur lrather were conſidered 
as the ſervile offices of ſociety, and fit only for 
ſlaves, | Theſe: artificers- were mere machines of 
the moſt. arrogant and ignorant maſters. They 
would never make experiments; ſo that mecha- 
nics and arts went on for ages without improve- 
ments. N an . 4234 | 
Upon the diſſolution of the Hanſeatic League, 

the Sovercizns, who had ſeen the power which 
aroſe from manufactutes and trade, began to en- 
courage their ſubjects and invite ſtrangers, to 
E C. _ eſtabliſh 


eſtabliſh them. Civilization took a momentary 
ſtart. But the Policy of the Sovereigns held the 
manufacturers in a wretched condition, by many 
obſtructing regulations. The ſame policy, affect 
ing to encourage manufacturers, gave them a falſe 
help, by ſetting Aſſizes on the produce of land, 
which oppreſſed agriculture. This ſame ſyſtem 
of policy confined ingenuity, by making impoſing 
regulations on every motion of manufactures, on 
their coming from the hand of the workman ; on 
the carriage; on the ſale; and on the return, whether 
in goods or in money. This policy was directed to 
draw into the treaſury of the ſtate all the profit, 
beyond the labourers ſubſiſtence. Commercial 
legiſlation was directed wholly to make the ſub- 
je ſell, but not buy: export articles, but import 
money, of which the ſtate muſt have the greateſt 
ſhare. Hence, cxcluſive property of certain ma- 
terials of manufacture, which they called Staple 
Commodities; hence, monopolies; excluſive pri- 
vileges of trade to perſons, articirs and places; 
excluſive Fiſheries; hence, the notions of the Ba- 
lance of Trade: and hence, the whole train of re- 
taliations, reſtraints on exportation; prohibitions 
of importation ; alien duties, impoſts. Having 
thus rendered' communication among themſelves 
almoſt impracticable, they were forced ro look 
out for foreign ſettlements. Hence, colonies, 
which might be worked like out farms for the 
excluſive benefit of the metropolis. Hence, that 
wildeſt 


En 
wildeſt of all the wild viſions of avarice and am- 
dition, the attempt to render the ocean an object 
of property; the claim of poſſeſſion in it, and 
dominion over it. I hus civilization was obſtruct- 
ed, the ſpirit of improvement checked, and the 
light of genius extinguiſhed. Events may ariſe, 


which may induce, the Rulers of Europe, to re. 


vile and reform the hard conditions of its impsi- 
ſonment, and give it Liberty. 


In America, all the = > 00G are fo and 
allow univerſal naturalization to all that wiſh to 
be fo, and a perfect liberty of uſing any mode of 
life they chooſe, or any means of getting a liveli- 
hood that their talents lead them to. Their fouls 
are their own, Their reaſon is their own. Their 
time is their own. They are their own maſters. 
Their labour is employed on their own property, 
and what they produce is their own. Where every 
man has the free and full exertion of his powers, 
and may acquire any ſhare either of profit or of 
power that his ſpirit can work him-up to, there 
is an unabated application; and a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle of ſpirits ſharpens the wit and trains the 
mind. The acquilition of knowledge in bulineſs, 
neceſſary to this mode of life, gives the mind a 
turn of inveſtigation which forms a character pe- 
culiar to theſe people. This is called inquiſitive- 
neſs, which goes often to ridicule, but is in mat- 
ters of buſineſs and commerce an uſeful talent. 
They are animated with the ſpirit of the New 
C 2 Phi- 


Philoſophy. Their life is a courſe of experts 
ments; and ſtanding on as high à ground of im- 
provement as the moſt enlightened parts of Eu- 
rope, they have advanced like Eaglets, they com- 
mencing the firſt efforts of the it pinions from a 
towering advantage. 

In Europe the poor man's viſdom is de ſpiſctil. 
The poor man's wiſdom is nor L.carning bur 
Knowledge of his own: picking up ftom facts and 
nature, by imple: experience: In America, the 
Wiſdom: and not the Man is attended to. Anes 
rica is the poor man's country. The Planters 
there reaſon not from what they. hear, but from 
what they ſee and ferl. T hey follow what mode 
they like. They feel that they can ventute 10 
make experiments, and the advantages af their 
diſcoveries ate their o n. They therefore try 
what the ſoil claims, what the climate permits, 
and what both will produce to the greate ſt ad- 
vantage. In this way, they have brought into 
cultivation an abundance of what no nation of the 
old World ever did, or could imroduce. T hey:raile 
not only plenty and luxury for their internal ſup- 
ply, but the iſlands in the Weſt · Indies have been 
ſupplied from their ſoperabundance; and Europa. 
in many articles, has proßited by it. It has had 
its Fiſh from their ſeas :: its wheat and flour from 
one part: its rice from another part: its Lobacco 
and eos my another: us Timber and naval 
de dee n AW 0235944 + ſtores 
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ſtores ftom another. Olives, Oranges and Mines 
are introducing! by experiments. 
Ibis ſpirit of Civilization beſt attaches itſelf t 
mother Earth, and the inhabitants become Land- 
workers. 'We- ſee them labouring, at the plough 
and the ſpade, as if they had not an idea aboye the 
earth; yet their minds are, during the hole time, 
enlarging all their powers, and their ſpirit riſes as 
their improvements advance. Many: à real phi 
ſopher; politician and nina cages aa of 
this wilderneſs;-as the ſced riſes aut of the ground.) 
They bave (alſo made many imptovementa in 
handicrafts, tuals and machines. Want of tauls 
and the unßtneſs af ſuch as they had haue put 
theſe ſettlers ton their hifts ; and theſe ſhafts att 

experiments. Particular uſes, calling for ſome ak 

teration, have opened many ad) inventions. 

More yew: tob lg, more nt machines, and mer 

new: forms{of ald machines have been invented ih 

America than were evet invented in Europe in 

the ſamenipace: of time. They have not turned wet. | 
theit labouts into arts and manufactures, becauſe 

Their labour ecnployed in its on natural wn can 

produce thoſe things which | purchaſe articles of 
arts and manufactures, cheaper, than they could 
make them. But although they do not manu- 
facture for ſale, they find fragments of time which 
they cannot otherwiſe employ, in which they 
make moſt of the articles of perſonal ware and 
houſchold uſe, for home conſumption. When 
125 1 * 
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the field ſhall be filled with huſbandmen and the 
clafſes of handicraft fully ſtocked, as there are 
no laws which impoſe conditions on which a 
man is to become intituled to exerciſe this or that 
trade, or by which he is excluded, from exer- 
 cifing-either the one or the other, in this or that 
place: none that preſcribe the manner in which 
or the prices at which he is to work, or that con- 
fine him even to the trade he was bred to; the 
moment that civilization, carried on in its natural 
courſe, is ripe for it, the branch of manufac- | 
tures will take root and grow with an aſtoniſhing 
3 they do not attempt to force 
the iſnment of manufactures, yet, following 
the natural progreſs of improvement, they every 
year produce a ſurplus of profit. / With theſe ſur- 
pluſſes, and not with manufactures, they carry 
on their commerce. Their Fiſh, Wheat, Flour, 
Rice, Tobacco, Indigo, Live Stock, Barrel Pork 
and Beef, ſome of theſe being peculiar to the 
country and Staple Commodities, form their ex- 
ports. This has given them. a direct trade to 
Europe and a circuitous trade to Africa and the 

. Weſt-Indies. The ſame ingenuity in mechanics, 
which accompanies their Agriculture, enters into 
their commerce, and. is exerted in ſhip building. 
It is carried on, not only for their own freight, 
and that of the Weſt-Indics, but for ſale, and to 
ſupply a great part of the ſhipping of Britain; and 
ſhould it continue to advance will ſupply a great 


K 


part of the trade of Europe with ſhips, at cheaper 
rates, than they can either any where, or by any 
means ſupply themſelves. Thus, their commerce, | 
altho? under vafious reſtrictions, while they were 
ſubordinate / provinces, by its advancing progreſs /-/- 
in ſhip-building hath ſtricken deep roots, and is 
now {hot forth into an active trade, into ampli- 
rude of ſtate and great power. 

It will be objected, that the belance: of trade 
has been at every period againſt America, ſo as to 
draw all the gold and filver from it, and for this 
reaſon it Cannot advance in commerce and opus =. 
lence. It will be anſwered that, America, even 
while in depreſſed and reſtrained provinces, has 
advanced its cultivation to great opulence, con- 
ſtantly Extending the channels of its trade, and 
increaling its ſhipping. It is a fallacious maxim 
to judge of the general balance of profit in com- 
merce, by the motions of one article of com- 
merce, the precious metals. Theſe metals will | 
always be conveyed to that country that pays the 
moſt for them. That country which on any | 
ſudden emergency wants money, and knows not | 
how to circulate any other than filver and gold, | 
muſt pay the moſt for them. The influx of them, | 
therefore, into a country, inſtead of being a con- | 


ſequence of the balance of trade exiſting in its 

favour, or of the eflux ſtanding as a mark of the 

balance oppoſed againſt it, may be a proof to the 

contrary. The balance of trade, reckoned by the 
| = import 
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import or export of gold and ſilver, may, in many 
caſes, be ſaid to be againſt England, and in favour 
of the countries to which its money! goes. If this 
umport or export were the effect of a finally ſettled 
account, inſtead of being only the transfer of this 


article to or from an account current (as it com- 


monly. is) yet it would not bea mark of the ba- 
lance of trade. England. from the nature of its 
government, and the extent of its commerce, has 
eſtabliſhed a credit on which, during any bemer- 
2 gency, it can give circulation to paper money, 
> © | almoſt to any amount. If it could not, it.mult 
any rate, purchale gold and ſilver, and 

chere would be a great influx of the precious 
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on the contrary, having credit, from a progreſſiye 
balance of profit, it can, even in ſuch an emer- 
- 4. geacy,. ſpare its gold and filyer, and even make 
Y 2 profit of them, as articles of commerce exported. 
[Hence, we fee the balance of profit. creating a 
credit which circulates. as money, even while its 
gold and ſilver are exported,/ If any event like 
the re-coinage of the gold in England, which 
called in che old coin at a better price than that 
at which it was circulating abroad, ſhould raiſe the 
price of this article, in England, it. will, for the 
ſame reaſon, as it went out, be again imported 
into England, not as a balance of accounts, but 
as an article of trade, of which, the beſt profit 
g | could, 


Metals. Will any one ſay, chat this is a ſymptom 


ö of the balance of trade being in its favour? but, 
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and part exported for theſe articles. In ſact, this 
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could, at that moment,. be made. The fact was, 
that, at that period, quantities of Engliſh gold 
coin, to a great amount, were actually imported 
into England in bulk; and yet this was no mark 
of any ſudden change of a balance of trade in 
favour of that country. The balance of trade, 
reckoned by y this falſe rule, has been always ſaid 
to be againſt North America: but the fact is, that 
their government, profiting by a credit ariſing 
from the progreſſive improvements and advanc- 
ing commerce of the country, hath, by a refined 


policy, eſtabliſhed a circulation of paper money, 


to an amount that is aſtoniſhing. That from the 
immenſe quantity it ſhould depreciate is nothing 
to this argument; for it has had its effect. The 
Americans, therefore, can ſpare their gold and 
ſilver as well as England, and information ſays, 


millions of Engliſh money, in gold and filver, whi 
when their paper is annihilated, will come - forth, 
The efflux, therefore, of gold and ſilver, is no 


proof againſt them: on the contrary, being able 


to go without gold or ſilver, but wanting other 
articles without which they could not proceed in 
their improvements, in Agriculture, Commerce, 
or War, the gold and ſilver are, in part, hoarded, 


objection, which is always given as an inſtance of 
vcakneſs in America, under which ſhe muſt fink, 
turns out, in the true ſtate of it, an inſtance of 
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there is now locked up in America, more than three 2 51 
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the moſt extenſive amplitude and growth of ſtate. 
It would be well for England, if, while ſhe 
triumphs over this mote in her ſiſter's eye, ſhe 
would attend to the beam in her own, and pre- 
pare for the conſequences of her own paper 
money. 3 | 0 1 
From this compariſon of the ſtate of Civiliza- 
tion, applied to Agriculture, Mechanics and Com- 
merce, extended through a large territory, having 
a free communication through the whole, it ap- 
pears, chat North · America has advanced, and is 
every day advancing, to a growth of ſtate, with 


a conſtant and accelerating motion, of which 


there has never been any example in Europe. 

The two countries may be compared, in the 
progreſs of population. In North America, chil- 
dren are a bleſſing. They are riches and ſtrength 
to the patents. In Europe, children are a bur- 
den, The cauſes of which have been explained 
in the obſervations concerning. the increaſe of 


mankind, the  peopling of countries, &c, + 


Take a few examples. The Maſſachuſet's Bay 


had, of inhabitants in the year 1722, 94,000. 
In 1742, 164, 00. In 1751, when there was a 
great depopulation, both by war and the ſmall- 
pox, 164,484. In 1761, 216,000. In 1765, 
255,500. In 1771, 292, 000. In 1773, 300,000. 


In Connecticutt, in 2766, 129,994. . In 1774, 


42574356. © Theſe "numbers. ate not increaſed by 
ſtrangers, but decreafed by wars and emigrations 


to 
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to the Weſtward, and to other ſtates, yet bey 
have nearly doubled in eighteen years. 
In New York, in 1756, 96,776; in 171, 
168,007; in 1774, 182,251. In Virginia, in 
1756, 173,316; in 1764, 200, oo; in 1774. 
' 300,000. In South Carolina, in 1750, 64,000 ; 
in 1770, 115,000. In Rhode Wand, in 1738, 
15,000; in 1748, 28,439. | 
As there never was a militia in Penſpteania 
with authentic lifts of the population, it has been 
variouſly eſtimated on ſpeculation. There was a 
conſtant importation for many years of Iriſh'and 
foreign emigrants, yet many of theſe ſettled in 
other provinces: but the progreſs of population, 
in the ordinary courſe advanced in a Ratio, be- 
tween that of Virginia and that of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay. The city of Philadelphia advanced more 
rapidly. It had in 1749, 2,076 houſes. In 1753, 
2, 300; in 1760, 2,969; in 1769, 4,474 ; from 
1749 to 1753, from 16 to 18, oo inhabitants; 
from 1760 to 1769, from 31,318 to 33, ooo. 
There were in 1754 various calculations and eſti- 
mates made of the numbers on the continent. 
The ſanguine made the numbers one million and 
an half. Thoſe who admitted leſs ſpeculation into 
the calculation, but adhered cloſer to facts and 
liſts, ſtated them at one million, two hundred and 
fifty thouſand, The eſtimate ſaid to be taken in 
Congreſs, in 1774, makes them 3,026,678. But 
there mult have have been great ſcope of ſpecu- 
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lation in that eſtimate. Another, after two years 
war, is two millions, eight hundred and ten thou- 
ſand, Two millions, one hundred and forty- one 
thouſand, three hundred and ſeven, would turn 
out neareſt the real amount in 1774. What an 
amazing progreſs! which in eighteen years has 
added a million to a million, two hundred and 
fifty thouſand, although a war was maintained in 
that country for ſeven years of the term. In 
Point of view we perceive a community unfolding | f 
itſelf beyond any example in Europe. 
Zzut the model of theſe communities, which 
has always taken place, from the beginning, has 
enrolled every ſubject as a ſoldier, and trained a 
greater part, or 535,326 of theſe people to arms, 
which number the community has, not ſeparate 
f from the civil, and formed into a diſtin body of 
N regular ſoldiers, but remaining united in the in- 
| L "7 FM 3 ternal power of the ſociety, a national Piquet 
* _ 26674] Guard; always prepared for defence. This will 
| be thought ridiculous by. the regular Generals of 
Europe: but experience hath evinced, that for 
34 {- the very reaſon, that they are not a ſeparate body, 
„ 8 "bur members of the. community, they. are a real 
| and effeftual. defence. The true greatneſs of A 
; ſtate conſiſts in population, where there is valour 
1 in individuals, and à military diſpoſition in the 
1 frame of the community: where all, and not par- 
. ticular nn and 0 only, make pro- 
N er fe ſſion 
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feſſon of e and an in defence of their 
country. | 
This country is now „an EE Toke MY 0 
has been avowedly and confeſſedly ſo, for more 
than four years. It is, indeed, ſix years, ſince 
it was ſo in effect. It hath taken its equal ſtation 
among the nations. It is an empire the ſpirit of 
whoſe government extends from the centre to the 
extteme parts. Univerſal participation of council 
ercates reciprocation of univerſal obedience. The 
Scat of Government will be well informed of the 
Rate and condition of the remote and extre 

parts, which, by participation in the legiſlature, 
will be informed and ſatisfied in the reaſons and 
neceſſity of the meaſures of government, Thele 
will confider themſelves as acting in every grant 
that is made, and in every tax impoſed, This 


conſideration. will give efficacy to government, 5 
that conſenſus obedientium, on which the permanent We 


power of empire is founded. This is the ſpirit 


of the new empire in America, It is liable to 


many diſorders, but youthful and ſtrong, like the 


infant Hercules, it will. ſtrangle theſe ſerpents in 


the cradle. Its. ſtrength. will grow. with years. 
It will eſtabliſh its conſtitution and perfect growth 
to maturity. To this greatneſs of empire it will 
certainly ariſe. That it is removed three thouſand 
miles from its enemy; that it lies on another ſide 
of the globe, where it has no enemy: that it is 
earth born and like a giant ready to run its courſe, 

| are 
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( 22 ) ; 
are not the only grounds, on which the ſpeculatiſt 
may pronounce this. The foſtering care with 
which the rival powers of Europe will nurſe it 
enſures ĩts eſtabliſhment, beyond all — — 
* beyond all doubt. 

When a ſtate is founded on hoch amplitude of 
und z; whoſe intercourſe is ſo eaſy; whoſe ci vi- 
lization is ſo advanced; where all is enterprize 
and experiment : where agriculture has made ſo 
many diſcoveries of new and peculiar articles of . 

cultivation: where the ordinary produce of bread = 

corn has been carried to a degree, that has made 

it a ſtaple export for the ſupply of the old world: 

whole Fiſheries are mines, producing more ſolfd 

riches than all the filver 'of Poti: where experi- 
ment hath invented” fo many new and ingenious 

Improvements in mechanics: where the Arts, 

Sciences, Legiſlation, and Politics "are ' ſoaring 

With a ſtrong and extended pinion: where popu- 
lation has multiplied like the ſeeds of the harveſt: 

chere the power of theſe numbers, taking a mi- 

Jicary form, ſhall lift itſelf op as a young lion: 

where Trade of extenſive orbit, circulating in its 
own ſhipping, has wrought theſe efforts of the 
community to an Active commerce: where all 

"theſe powers have united and taken the form of 

Empire 71 may ſuppoſe cadnot err, or give of- 

ſence to the greateſt power in Furope, when 4 

upon a compariſon af the ſtate of mankind and 


'of the ed of Europe with that of America, 
I venture 43.4 
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I venture to ſuggeſt to their contemplation, that 
America is growing too large, for any govern- 
ment in Europe to manage as ſubordinate. That 
the government of Congreſs and the States is too 
firmly fixed in the hands of their on commu- 
nity to be either directed by other hands, or 
taken out of thoſe in which it is: and that the 
power in men and arms is too much to be forced 
at the diſtance of three thouſand miles. Were I 
to aſk! an Aſtronomer, whether, if a Satellite 
ſnould grow, until it could balance with its planet, 
it could be holden any longer by any of the 
powers of nature in the orbit of a, Satellite; 
and Whether any external force could keep it 
there, he would anſwer me directly, Noe. If 1 
aſk a Father, when his fon is grown up to full 
ſtrength of body, mind and reaſon, whether he 
can be kept forcibly in pupillage, and will ſuffer | 
himſelf to be treated and corrected as a child, he 

muſt anſwer, No. {Yer, if 1 aſk an European 
politician, ho learns by | hearſay, and thinks h 
habit, Whether North America will remain depen- 
dent, he anſwers, Yes. He will have a thouſand 
teaſons why it muſt be ſo, although fact riſes. in 


his face to the very comrary. | Politcians, inſtead — 
of being employed to find out reaſons to explain 
facts, are often employed with a multitude about 
them to invent and make facts, according to 
pre. determined reaſonings. Truth, however, will 
2 This is not ſaid. to prove, but to explain 
the 


1 
the fact, ſo that the conſequences may be ſeen. 
The preſent combination of events, whether at- 
tended to or diſregarded, whether wrought by 
wiſdom into the ſyſtem of Europe, or fooliſhly 
neglected, will force its way there by the vigour 


of natural cauſes. Europe, in the courſe of its 


commerce, and even in the internal order and 
ceconomy of its communities, will be affected by 
it. The Stateſman cannot prevent its exiſtence, 
nor reſiſt its operation. He may embroil his own 
affairs, but it will become his beſt wiſdom, and 
his duty to his Sovereign and the people, that his 
— coincide and co-operate with it. 
The firſt conſequence of this empire, is, the 
effet it will have as a Naval Power on the Com- 
merce and political ſyſtem of Europe. 


© Whoever underſtands. the Hanſeatic League 
and its progreſs, in naval power, by poſſeſſing the 
"commanding articles of the commerce of the 


world; the command of the great Rivers; its 
being the carrier of Europe; that it could attract, 


-reſiſt, and even command the landed powers; 


that it was made up of ſeparate and unconnected 


towns, included within the dominions of other 
Rates ;. that they had no natural communication, 


and only an artificial union: whoever | conſiders 
not only the commercial but naval and political 


power which this League eſtabliſned throughout 
Europe, will ſee on how much more ſolid a bafis 
the power of North America ſtands; how much 


faſter 
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faſter it muſt grow, 


and to what an aſcendancy 


of intereſt, carrying on the greateſt part of the 


commerce, and commanding the greateſt part of the 
ſhipping. of the world, this great commercial and 
naval power muſt ſoon arrive. If the League, 
without the natural foundation of a political body, 
in land, could grow by commerce and navigation 
to ſuch power: if, of parts ſeparated by nature, 
and only joined by art and force, could be- 
come a great political body, acting eternally with 
an intereſt and power that took a lead and even 
an aſcendancy, in wars and treaties to what ele- 
vated point muſt not North- America, removed at 


the diſtance of half the globe, from all the ob- 
ſtructions of rival powers, founded in à landed 


dominion, peculiarly adapted for the communi- 
cation of commerce, and the union of power, 
raiſe the velocity and vigour of its progreſs? As 
the Hanſeatic league grew up to power, Denmark, 


Sweden, Poland, and France, ſought its alliance, 
under the common veil of pride, by offers of be- 


coming its protectors. England alſo growing faſt 
into a commercial power, had commercial ar- 
rangements, by treaty, with it. Juſt ſo a will 
the ſovereigns of Europe; Juſt ſo bave the Bour- 
bon compact, the greater power in Europe, court - 


ed the friendſhip of America. Standing on ſuch 1 


a baſis, and growing up, under ſuch auſpices, we 


"__ prevoutics! concerning America, as it was 
| 16 — 
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obſerved of Rome; civitas incredibile eft memoratu, 
ddepta libertate, quant um brevi creverit. 

In the courſe of this American war all the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe will, one after another, 
follow the example of ſome of the leading powers, 
6 and apply to the States .of America for a ſhare in 
. their trade, and ſor a ſeitlement of the terms, on 
which they may carry it on with them. America 
will then become the arbitreſs of commercial, 
and, perhaps, as the Seven united Belgic Pro- 
vinces were in the year 1647, the Mediatrix of 
Peace, and of the polite buſineſs of the world. 
If North America follows the principles on 
which nature has eſtabliſhed her; and if the Eu- 
ropean alliances which ſhe has made do not involve 
her in, and ſeduce her to a feries of conduct, de- 
ſtructive of that ſyſtem, to which thoſe principles 


rated her from Europe, and eſtabliſned her alone 
on a great continent, far removed from the old 
world, and all its embroiled intereſts, and wrang- 
ling politics, without either an enemy or a rival, 
or the entanglement of alliances) 1. It is con- 
trary to her intereſt, and the nature of her exiſt- 
ence, that ſhe ſhould have any exiſtence of politics 
with Europe, other than merely commercial; and 
even, on that ground, to obſerve inviolably the 
caution of not being involved in either the quar- 
rels or the wars of the Europeans. 2. That the 
real ſtate of America is, that of being the com- 

| mon 


lead, ſhe muſt obſerve, that (as nature hath ſepa- 
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mon ſource of ſupply to Europe in general; and 
that her true intereſt is, therefore, that of being a 
free port to all Europe at large: and that all Eu- 
rope, at large, ſhould be the common market for 


American exports. - The true intereſt, therefore, 


of America, is, not to form any partial connec. 
rions with any part, to the excluſion of the reſt. 


If England had attended to her true intereſt, as 


connected with that of America, from which ſhe 
could derive advantages: and if ſhe would even 
yet, with temper liſten to her true intereſt, ſhe 
would ſtill find, that ſuch a commerce would in a 
great meaſure continue, with the. ſame benefit, 
were the two countries as independent of each 
other as France and Spain, becauſe'in many ar- 
ticles neither of them can go to a better marker. 
This is meant as under their preſent habits and 
cuſtoms-of life. Alienation may change all this. 
The firſt great leading principle muſt be that 


North America will become a free port to all the 


nations of the world, indiſcriminately ; and will 
expect, inſiſt on, and demand, in fair reciprocity, 
a free market in all thoſe nations, with whom ſhe 
trades. This, if ſhe neither forgets, nor forſakes 
her real nature, will' prove the baſis of all her 
commercial treaties. 1i ſhe adheres to this prin- 
ciple, ſhe muſt be in the courſe of time, the chiet- 
carrier of the commerce of the whole world : 


cauſe, unlels the ſeveral powers of Europe become os * 


to each other likewiſe free ports and free markets, 
E 2 Americ 
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rica alone will come to 5 act there, with 
an aſcendant intereſt, that muſt command every 
benefit that can reſult from them. 

- The commerce of North America, being no 
longer the property of one country only, her ar- 
ticles of ſupply will come freely, and be found 
now in all the markets of Europe: not only mo- 
derated by, bur moderating the prices of the like 


meet thoſe of the north-eaſt parts of Europe; 
and neither the one nor the other can any longer 
be eſtimated by the advantages to be taken of an 
excluſive vent. Advantages of this kind, on iron 
and naval ſtores, have frequently been aimed at 
by Sweden: and the monopoly in them was more 
than once uſed as an inſtrument of hoſtility againſt 


England, which occaſioned the bounties on theſe 


articles, the growth of America, which gave riſe 


to the export of them from America, When 


they come freely to the European market, co- 


have, they will break that monopoly. For Ruſſia, 
by the conqueſt of Livonia, and the advance ment 
. of her civilization, has become a ſource of ſupply 
in theſe articles, to a great extent. All Europe, 
by the intervention of this American commerce, 
will find the good effects of a fair competition, 
both in abundance of ſupply, and in moderation 
of price. { Even England, ho hath loſt the mo- 
nopoly, will be no * looſer. She will find 
this 


articles of Europe. The Furs and Peltry wilt 


© » &Eperating with the effect which choſe of Ruſſia 
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this natural competition as advantageous to her, 
as the monopoly, which, in bounties and other 
coſts of protection, ſhe paid ſo dear for.) | 

Ship- building and navigation having made ſuch 
progreſs in America, that the natives are able ro 
build and navigate cheaper than any country in 
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Europe, even than Holland, with all their ts 


nomy, there will ariſe a competition in this branch 


of commerce. There will alſo be a competition in 


the markets of Europe, in the branch of the 
Fiſheries. - The Rice and corn, which the Ameri- 
cans have been able to export, to an amount that 
ſupplied in the markets the defect ariſing from 
England's withholding her exports will, when 
that export ſhall again take place, keep down de- 
preſſed the agriculture of Portugal and Spain, 
and, in ſome meaſure, of France, if the policy 
of thoſe countries does not change the regulations 
and order of their internal ceconomy. The par- 
ticular articles to be bad as yet from America 
only, which Europe ſeeks ſo much after, will give 
the Americans the command of the market in 
thoſe markets, and enable them, by annexing aſ- 
ſortments of other articles, to produce thoſe alſo 
with advantage in theſe markets. The refaſe Fith, 
Flour, Maize, Live Stock, Lumber, &c. all car- 
ried in American ' ſhipping to the Weſt-India 
iſlands: the African ſlaves, carried by a citcuitous 


markets: taking from thence the molaſſes: aiding 


thoſe | 


trade, in American ſhipping alſo to the Weſt-India 


* 

E 
thoſe illands with American ſhipping in the car- 
riage of their produce, muſt ever command and 


| l —2-- have the aſcendency in the commerce of that part 
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of the world, if this aſcendency even ftops here, 


ö 1 SY 7 The cheap manner in which the Americans pro- 


: duce their articles of ſupply : the low rates at 
Which they carry them to Europe, felling allo _ 
1 their ſhipping there: the ſmall profits at Which 
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price of the like "articles in Europe: oblige the 


9 „their merchants are uſed to trade, muſt lower the 


PF | . * 
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. European merchants to be content with a leſs 


profit: occaſion ſome reform in the œconomy of 
Europe, in raiſing and pelfeenn bringing to mar- 


Wer dhe ative articles of ſupply. But farther, 
| ide Americans, by their principle of being a free 
——_ port in America and having a free market in Eu- 
- rope; by their policy in holding themſelves, as 


they are remote from all the wrangling politics, 

ſo neutral in all the wars of Europe: by their 

ſpirit of enterprize, in all the quarters of the 

F. globe, will oblige the nations of Europe to call 
forth within themſelves ſuch a ſpirit as muſt en- 


a. 3 tirely change its commercial ſyſtem alſo. 


But will a people whoſe empire ſtands ſingly 
© predominant on a great continent, who, before 
— they lived under their own government, had 

puſhed their ſpirit of adventure in ſearch of a 
— North-Weſt paſſage to Aſia, ſuffer in their borders 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a monopoly as the Eu- 
ropean Hudſon's Bay company? will that ſpirit 
\ which 
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which has forced an extenſive commerce in the 
two Bays of Honduras and Campeachy, and on 
the Spaniſh Main, and which has gone to Falk- 


land's Illands in ſearch only of whales, be ſtopped , 


f 
- 
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at Cape Horn, or not paſs the Cape of Good Hope? 
It will des de long, after their eſtabliſnment as an 
Empire, before they ll; be found trading to the 
South Ses and in China? The Dutch will hear 


of them in the Spice Iſlands, to which the Dutch 
can have no claim, and which theſe enterpriſing 


people will conteſt on the very ground and by the 


very arguments which the Dutch uſed to conteſt 3 


the ſame liberty againſt Portugal. By the int 
courſe and correſpondence, which there will be 


between Europe and America, it will be as well 
known as Europe. By attention to the winds, 
currents, the Gulph ſtream and its Lee; currents, 
the paſſage will be better underſtood and become 
ſhorter, America will ſeem: every day to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to Europe. When the 
alarm, which the idea of going to a ſtrange and 
diſtant country gives to a manufacturer or pea- 
ſant, or even à country gentleman, ſhall thus be 


worn out, a thouſand attractive motives, reſpect- 
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ing a ſeitlement in America, will raiſe a ſpirit of 


adventure and become the. irreſiſtible caule of a 


general emigration to that world. Nothing but 


ſome future wiſe and benevolent policy in Europe, 


or ſome ſpirit. of the. Evil One, which may mix 
uſelf in the youu of America, can prevent it. 
Many 


— 


(2): 


Many of the moſt -uſeful enterpriſing ſpirits and 
much of the active property will go there. Ex- 
change hath taught the ſtateſmen of the world 
long ago that they cannot confine money : and 
the government of Europe muſt fall back to the | | 
x Feudal Tyranny in which its own people are 
bdbocked up, and from which all others are exclud- 
ed, or commerce will open'a door to emigration. 
Theſe relations of things, theſe Leges et Fædera 
Rorum are forming the new ſyſtem. The ſublime 
politician, who ranges in regions of predeter- { 
mined ſyſtems ; fie man of the world, narrowed 
by a ſclfiſh experience, worſe than ignorance, will 
not believe . and it is but lowly that nations re- 
linquiſh any ſyſtem which hath derived authority 
from time and habit. Thoſe ſovereigus of Eu- 
rope; who- have deſpiſed the aukward youth of 
America, and neglected to form connections, and 
- nterweave their intereſts with theſe: riſing ſtares, . 
will find the ſyſtem of this new empire obſtructing 
and ſuperſeding the old ſyſtem of Europe, and 
croſſing all their maxims and meaſures, They 
vill call upon their miniſters, Come! curſe me this 8 
people; for they are ius mighty for me. The ſpirit 
of truth will anſwer, How fball I curſe, whom 
GOD bath not curſed ? Hou ſpall T defy, whom the 
LORD' bath not defied? From the top of the rock 1 
ſee them, and from the bills I bebold them. Lo! 
the people Hall dwell alone, and ſball not be reckoned 
among the nations, On the contrary, thoſe ſove- 
N N reigns, 


SS MY 


reigns, who ſhall ſee things as they are, and form, | 


if not the earlieſt, yet the moſt ſure and natural 
connections with America, as an independent 
ſtate; as the market of, and a free pott to Eu- 
rope: and as being that which muſt have a free 
market in Europe, will become the principal lead- 
ing powers in Europe, in regulating the courſes 
of the reſt, and in ſettling the common centre of 
England is the tate in theſe circumſtances, and 
in that ſituation. Similar modes of living and 
thinking, manners and faſhions, language apd 
habits all conſpire naturally to a rejunction by 
alliance. If England would treat America as 
what ſhe is, ſhe might till have the aſcendency in 
Trade and Navigation; might ſtill have a more 
ſolid and leſs invidious power than that Magni 
Nominis Umbra, with which ſhe braves the whole 
world. She might yet have an active leading in- 
tereſt among the powers of Europe. But ſhe 
will not !-— 4s though the Hand of Divine Vengeance 

were upon ber, England will not ſee the things which 
make for her peace! France, who will be followed 
by other nations, acknowledging theſe ſtates to be 
what they are, has formed alliances, with 4erms of 
perfelt Equality and Reciprocity. And behold the 
aſcendant to which ſhe directly aroſe, from that 
politic humiliation. There never was a wiſer or a 
firmer ſtep taken by any eſtabliſhed power, than 
that which the new ſtates took for their firſt foot- 
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ing io > rh alliance. {There never was more ad- 
dress, art,, or policy neun by any ſtate than 
1 France has given proof of in the ſame, when 
—— both agreed and became allied on terms, which 
exclude no other power from enjoying the ſame be- 
nefits by a like treaty |. Can it be ſuppoſed that 
other ſtates, conceiving that the excluſive trade 
of England to America is laid open, will not de- 
— fire and have their ſhare! They certainly will. 
_ then are ihe beginnings of changes in the Euro- 

— bean ſtem. _ 621 .. ana 101. 
— SThete are two courſes in which this general ir in- 
tercourſe of comer tween Europe and North 
America may come into operation; one, by par- 


n ticular treaties of commerce, the other by all the 


maritime ſtates of Europe, previous to their en- 
gaging in a war, or ypon the general ſettlement 
of a peace, meeting in ſome Congreſs, to regulate 
among themſelves, as well as with North Ame- 
rica, the Free Port, on one hand, and the Free 
Market, on the other, as alſo general regulations 
of commerce arid navigation, ſuch as mult ſuit 
this free Trader, now common to them all, in- 
differently, and without preference. Such regu- 
tions muſt exclude all monopoly of this ſource 


— > ſupply and courſe of Trade, and ſo far make 
8 an eſſential change in the commercial ſyſtem. 
| Such regulations not having reference only to 
America, bur reciprocal” references between all 
the comrativg parties crading now, under diffe- 

kent 


TY 

rent circumſtances, 2nd ſanding towards each 
other in different pregicaments} ' muſt Hecellarily 
change the whole of that ſtem in Europe. 

The American will come to market in his own 
ſhip, and will claim the ocean as common: will 
claim a navigation reſtrained by no laws, but the 
laws of nations, reformed as the xiſing crilis te- 
quires: will claim a free marker, not only for his 
goods, but his_ſhip, which will make a part of 
his commerce. America being a free port to all 
Europe, the American will bring to Europe 
not only his on peculiar ſtaple produce,” but 
every ſpecies of his produce, which the mar- 
ker of Europe can take off: he will expect to be 


free to offer to ſale in the European market every . 


ſpecies of wrought materials, which he can make 


to anſwer in that market: and further as his com- 


merce ſubſiſts, by a circuitous interchange with 
other countries, whence he brings articles not 
ſingly for his own conſumption, but as exchange- 
able articles, with which he trades in foreign mar- 
kets, he will claim as one of the conditions of 
the free market, that theſe foreign articles, as well 
as his own produce, hall be conſidered as free for 
him to import in his own ſhipping to ſuch mar- 
ket. Thoſe ſtates who refule this at firſt, ſeeing 
others acquicſce in it, and ſeeing allo how they 
profit by having articles of ſupply, and trade 
brought ſo much cheaper to them, will be ob- 


liged, in their own defence, and io maintain theis 


| A. 3 balance 
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* of the markets of Europe, that is of the wants 


balance in the commercial world, to accede to 
the ſame liberty. Hence again, even if the Ame- 
rican ſhould not, by theſe means, become the 
— ga zſcendant intereſt in the carrying trade and in 


ſhipping and ſeamen, a moſt eſſential change muſt 
ariſe in the European ſyſtem. 

The American raiſes his produce and navigation 
cheaper than any other can: his ſtaples are articles 
which he alone can ſupply. Theſe will come to 
market aſſorted with others, which he thus can 


. moſt conveniently ſupply ; and unleſs the ſame 


freedom of trade which he enjoys be reciprocally 


> given and taken by the. European powers among 


each other, he will come to the European mar- 
ket on terms which no other can: but Europe will 
be affected, beneſited and improved by his man- 
ner of trading. The peculiar activity of the 
Americans-will-raiſe a ſpirit and activity in thoſe 
who come to the ſame market, That peculiar 
turn of character, that inquiſitiveneſs which in 
buſineſs animates a ſpirit of inveſtigation to every 
extent, and the minuteſt detail, enables them to 


conduct their dealings in a manner more advan- 


tageous than is uſually practiſed by the European 
merchant. They acquire a knowledge not only 


and ſupplies, how they correſpond, and of their 
relative values; but they never reſt till they are 
poſſeſſed of a knowledge of every article of pro- 


duce and manufacture which comes to thoſe 


markets; until they know the eſtabliſhments, the 
operations 
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operations and the prices of labour, and the pro- 
fits made on each, as well, and even better than 


- : 


the merchants of the country themſelves. Not 
long before the war ſeveral of the American mer- 
chants, eſpecially thoſe of Penſylvania, ſending 
ſome of their own houſes to England, became 
their own factors, went immediately to the ma- 
nufacturers in Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Sheffield; to the woollen manufacturers in York- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire: to thoſe of Liverpool and 
thoſe of the Weſt; and opened a traffic with 
them at the firſt hand. This ſame ſpirit of in- 
veſtigation and activity ill actuate their dealings 
in every other country of Europe. The effect of 
this, inſtead of being diſadv us to thoſe 
countries, will became a. general, bleſſing, by 
raiſing a more general competition, diffu- 
ſing a more proportional ſhare of profit be- 
tween all ranks of the induſtrious. While trade 
is Tolely in the hands of the merchant he 
bears hard on the purchaſer, by his high 
profit, and oppreſſes the manufacturer by the 
little ſhare he allows him. The merchant grows 
rich and magnificent, makes a great buſtle and 
figure. It can never be well where merchants are 


princes, The more the merchant can make by _ 
high profit, the Tels quantity will he carry to mar- 


ker, Whereas when commerce ſhall be free, and 
by the mixture of this American ſpirit, trade run 
with fair competition in a broad channel, the 
merchant muſt make his way by being content 
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il * with ſmall profit, and by doing a deal of buſineſs 
l on thoſe {mall profits. The conſumer and manu- 


facturer will come nearer together. The one will 
ſave an unreaſonable advance, and the other ob- 
tain a more equal ſhare of profit. More work 
will be done: the profits of induſtry more equally 


the leſſer veſſels, and life, health and growth be 
promoted. 

If thele operations take this courſe, it will be 
| needleſs to point out to the ſhrggvd ſpeculations of 
I the merchants what their mult neceſſarily 
. be: but it will behove men to be aware that 
| * they do not ſuffer the merchant to perſuade them, 
that the commegge-is languiſffing merely becauſe 


0 
1 

* there is not the parade of wealth in ſuch 
2 3 inſtances. Let them look to the markets 
of ſupply, and obſerve if there be not plenty. 


| Let them next attend to the rude produce, which 
13 is the baſis of manufactures, and enquire, whe- 
ther, while more and more induſtry is called forth, 
it is not employed, and more adequately paid, by 
a free and extended vent? .whether, while the 
numbers and ingenuity of manufactures increale, 
they do not live more comfortably, fo as to have 
and maintain increaſing families ? whether popu- 
5 1 lation docs not increaſe? Let them in future guard 
/agaipſt the exclulive temper of trade. ThE poli- 
tical founders of the old ſyſtem were totally igno- 
rant of this principle of commerce. It was wiſ- 
| | ca; rad 8 
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FER with. them to render their neighbours 100 2 
cuſtomers poor. By a wretched ſyſtem of taxa- 
tion they effectually prevented the ſtock of labour 
and profit from accumulating. But if the ſtateſ- 
men of the preſent enlightened age will follow 
where experience leads to truth and right, they will 
throw the activity of mankind into its proper 
courſe of productive labour. When man hias the 
liberty of exerting his induſtry and ingendity, ſo 
as to make them the 'moſt productive; when he 

finds a free market and his ſhare of profit, chen 
is the ground duly pte pared for population, opu- 
lence and ſtrength. Then will the ſovereigns of 
Europe find their inteteſt ana their Prev in their 
peoples happineſs. J 
If the ſovereigns of Europe Would find that 
the ſyſtem of colonies in diſtant regions, for the 
purpoſe of monopolies is at an end, and turn 
their attention to give exertion” to their own in- 
ternal powers, like the police of China, cultivate 

their waſte lands, improve agriculture, encourage 

manufactures, and aboliſh corporations : as all the 
remnants of Barbariſm ſhall” be removed, the 
powers of the community will create thoſe ſur- 
pluſſes which will become the fource and open 
the channels of commerce. If they ſhould fee * » 
the — ee of attempts to eſtabliſſ a m „ 5 4 
nopoly of navigation by the force of laws, inſtead 

of creating or maintaining it, by the ſpirit of an 

Ale commerce; that all the prohibitions by 

which 
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which they labour to oppreſs their neighbours do 
but depreſs themſelves, they may come to think 
chat giving freedom and activity to commerce is 
true ſyſtem of every commercial country.) 
"Suppoſe; them checked in their career of war, 
heſitating on the maxims of their old ſyſtems. 
perceiving that the ceconomical activity of Eu- 
rope is on the turn to take a new courſe, feeling 
the ſtrength of an active commerce, finding them- 
ſelves under the neceſſity of making ſome reform 
and beginning to ſpeculate, how, amidſt a num- 
ber of powers of trade, ſhifting their ſcale, an 
even balance may be introduced and , ſecured 
how, amidſt a number of intereſts, floating on 
the turn of this great tide in the affairs of men, 
an equal level may be obtained: if, on a review 


of their old ſyſtem, they ſhould perceive how it 


is prepared for change, they may find that com- 


merce, which might have riſen by competition, 
induſtry, frugality, and ingenvity, hath long been 


an excluſive ſcrambling rivalſhip, inſtead of an 


equal communication, concentring the enjoyments 
of all regions and climates, and a conſociation of 


all nations, in one communion of the bleſſings of 
Providence; that when actuated {as it has been) 
by a ſelſiſn principle, it hath proved to the na- 


tions an occaſion of jealouſies, of alternate de- 


preſſions of each others intereſts, and a never- 
ceaſing ſource of wars, perhaps, they may alſo 
ſee that treaties of peace have been but as truces 

and 


64 

and guarantees; but as entangling preparations 
for future wars. On the other hand, they ſhould 
obſerve with pleaſure that the manners of man- 
kind, ſoftening by degrees, have become more _—= 
humanized ; their police more civilized; and alW . 
though many of the old oppreſſive inſtitutions of 


government, as they reſpect huſbandmen, manu- 


facturers, merchants, markets and commerce, 
have not yet been formally aboliſhed; yet that 
practice, by various accommodations, has abro- 
gated their moſt miſchievous operations; that the 
activity of man finds every day a free courſe; 
that there are a thouſand ways at which (although 


pride will not open them) prudence will connive; Doe 


through which the intercourſe of markets finds, 
every year, a freer vent; and that the active 
ſpirit of commerce is, like the ſpirit of life, diffu- 
Ting itſelf through the whole maſs of Europe. 
They will find there is an end of all their mono- 
polizing ſyſtems : they will ſee that any one of the 
powers of Europe, who ſhould aim to deal with | 
the reſt of mankind. with unequal balance will 
only excite amongſt its neighbours a jealouſy that 
muſt conſpire to wreſt that falſe balance out of 
its hands, and to depreſs it down again to a level 
with the reſt of the world. The cities of Italy, 
the Low Countries, Portugal, Holland, England, 
have all, for their period, as commercial powers, = 


ariſen above the common level; but preſſing, = 88 


with a weight which was felt as unequal by thole — — 


G below 


—— 


below them, they hs each in its turn found, 


even in che moment of 1 its. higheſt elevation, a 
general riſing all around them, and themſelves 


AAinking to the common level, Stateſmen mult 


ſce how much it is the intereſt of all to liberate 


each other from the reltraints, prohibitions and 


excluſions by which they have aimed to depreſs 
each other. They will ſee that the moſt advan- 


tageous way, which a landed nation can take to 


encourage and multiply artificers, manufacturers 
and merchants of their own, is to grant the moſt 
perfect freedom to the artificers, manufacturers 
and merchants of every other nation. That a 


contrary practice lowers the value of their internal 
productions, by raiſing the prices of all things 


which mult be bought with them ; and gives to 


the artificers, manufacturers and merchants a mo- 


nopoly againſt their, own, farmers. Seing this 


rr 4+ * 


they will encourage population and an univerſal 
naturalization and liberty of conſcience. / If na- 


ture has ſo formed man and policy ſociety, that 
each labouring in his line, produces a ſurplus of 
ſupply, it # both perfect juſtice and policy that 
men and nations ſhould be free reciprocally to in- 
terchange it.\ This communion of nations is a 
right which may be enjoyed in its genuine ſpirit 
and utmoſt extent, except in time of war, and 
even then to a great degree, without interfering 
in the political and civil power of the world. The 


ſpirit of thoſe excluſive laws of navigation will 


appear 
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appear as the ſpirit of piracy. The common 
ocean, incapable of being defined, or of a ſpecial 
occupancy, or of receiving excluſively the labour 
of any individual perſon, or ſtate, is incapable of 
becoming an object of property and can never 
prove an object of dominion : and therefore the 
ocean ſhould, in policy, as it is in fact, remain 


common and free. Pertium canis Her. If i it 


ſhould be ſeen, that the commercial ſyſtem of 


Europe | is changing, and that in wiſdoin and po- 


liey it ought to be changed: that the great com · 
merce of North America, emencipabel from its 
provincial ſtate, not only coincides with, but is a 
concurring cauſe of this change: that the preſent 
combination of events form a criſis which Provi- 
dence with a more than ordinary interpoſition hath 
prepared: and that heaven itſelf ſeems to call up- 
on Sovereigns to co-operate with its gracious pro- 
vidence : if they ſhould be convinced that there 
is nothing ſo abſurd as warring againſt each other 
about an object, which, as it is ſeparated from 
Europe, will have nothing to do with its broils, - 


and will not belong excluſively to any one of 


them: if liſtening to this voice, which, as that 
of an angel, announcing Peace and Good will 10 


. Mankind, ſummons them to terminate the endlets 


and the uſeleſs operations of war; to conſider the 


preſent criſis as an object of council and not of 
battle, and therefore to meet in the Communica- 


tion and intercourſe of their reaſoning powers. 
G 2 8 
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The maritime powers muſt, previous to the ſetile- 
ment of Peace reſpecting America, and of the mixed. 
intereſts of Europe and America, convene, by their. 
miniſters, in order to confider tbe points on which. 
they may ſafely ſuſpend boſtilities, and thoſe alſo that 
muſt form the baſis of treaty, and which will enter 
into the future ſyſtem, end on which Peace may not 
only be made, but Mabliſped _ the nations of the. 
Atlantic ocean. 

Will not reaſon and benevolence theo, 3 in which 
true policy and their right and beſt intereſt are 
included, ſuggeſt to their hearts and actuate their 
councils to convene a Congreſs before they are 
engaged in further hoſtilities; before the de vaſta- 
tion of war extends ruin and miſery yet farther. 
Some ſuch meaſure as led the great trading bodies 
of Europe to convene in a Congreſs, which gave 
riſe to the Hanſeatic league, is not out of the 
courſe of public buſineſs, but is what the nature 
of the preſent criſis in a more than ordinary ne- 
ceſſity requires. Whether ſome general council, 
on the model of that concerted between the great 
Henry of France and Elizabeth of England, two 
as noble ſpirits and as wiſe politicians as the world 
hath ſince ſeen, ſhould not now be propoſed ; not 
indeed a council of adminiſtration, for regulating 
and conducting a general political ſyſtem of all 
Europe, but a council of commerce for Europe 
and North America, excluſive of every point of 
politics, 
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be as much loſt as if the nations were fallen back 
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Such a council might prevent future occaſions 
of war from commercial quarrels. The preſent 


vague ſtate of the marine law of nations is ſo ap- 


parent as to create a neceſſity for ſuch a meaſure. 
At preſent, all principle, rule, and law, ſeem to 


to the old ſtate of piracy amidſt their ancient 
barbariſm. Europe cannot, even in war, proceed 
under the preſent abrogation of all treaties, and 
of all the laws of nations. 

The cardinal points which — come under de- 
liberation will be, 1. How far, in right and po- 


licy, it may be beſt for all to eſtabliſh the MARE 
LIBERUM : and how far cach nation, providing 


for the property and dominion, which they hold 
in Bays and Harbours, may accede to this eſta- 
bliſhment, as a law of nations. 2. How- far the 
JUS NAVIGANDI may be eſtabliſhed. 3. This 
will lead -to deliberation on. the LIBERTAS 
UNIVERSALIS COMMERCIOR UM, free 
Ports, and free Markets. It will be beſt, by de- 
grees, to aboliſh Port Duties, and raiſe their re- 
venues by Exciſe, Tailles, &c. and other internal 
ſources of finance, immediately laid on the con- 
ſumer. This meaſure would make that country 
which adopted it a free port, a circumſtance very 
deſirable to every well-wiſher to his country. 
Voila tout ce qu on peut raiſonablement exiger. I 
weſt au pouvoir de  bumanite, que de preparer, et 


d"agir. Le ſucces oft Fouvrage dune main plus 


. Sully, liv. 30. 
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